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AUTHORITARIANISM AND ATTITUDES OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
TOWARD INDIA* 


by Robert H. Bohlike 


1. BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 


Over ten years ago the State University College of Education at 
Oneonta pioneered in requiring all freshmen students to study non- 
Western cultures.1 The aims of such a course are manifold but two 
of them are basic to the research reported here. One objective was to 
aid the student to develop a more accurate picture of the societies in 
“far-off” corners of the world which are already, or are in the process 
of becoming, major forces in the world. The second aim was to en- 
courage students to feel that people of other societies, despite different 
ways of living, are human beings like themselves. 

Notwithstanding the objectives of the Eastern Cultures course 
there had never been a formalized objective study of what, if any- 
thing, happened to the students who studied a distant society. Did 
an increase in accurate knowledge about another society have any re- 
lationship to the way the students felt about the people of that society ? 


* The analysis of the data on which this study is based was made possible 
by a grant from the Minnie M. White Foundation of Cooperstown, New York. 
The writer wishes to express particular appreciation to Dr. Charles W. Hunt, 
one of the directors of the foundation, for his interest in and support of this 
project. The writer also wishes to thank the following members of the On- 
eonta Social Science Department for their cooperation in the collection of 
the data: Martha L. Corry, E. Lewis Curtis, Agnes Nelson, and Albert 
O’Bryant. Additional thanks must go to Dr. Corry whose initial encourage- 
ment and stimulation proved of inestimable value to the writer and to Mr. 
Curtis who saw the possibility of a foundation grant. The writer also re- 
ceived valuable guidance regarding statistical methodology from Mr. Albert 
Wiberley, school psychologist, of the Campus School. 


1For an account of the development and present status of the Eastern 
Cultures course see Martha L. Corry, ‘A Teachers College Develops an East- 
ern Cultures Course,” Social Education, 23 (1959), pp. 163-165. 
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More specifically, if college students increased their knowledge of 
India did they necessarily feel any differently toward the people of 
India? Past research on comparable matters provided conflicting 
answers to such a question.? In a world seeking greater international 
understanding this question seemed an important one. And in a col- 
lege preparing the teachers of tomorrow’s citizens the matter appeared 
even more vital. 

In addition to the foregoing practical reason for the study, the lack 
of empirica! knowledge in the social sciences concerning international 
understanding gave added support to this research, The most com- 
plete assessment of existing knowledge in this area of the social sci- 
ences noted the extant deficiencies. 


Since the first resolution of the [UNESCO] Tensions Proj- 
ect appears to operate on the assumption that knowledge of 
other national cultures is almost by definition conducive to 
greater friendliness, it is highly important to face directly this 
issue of whether information as such has any influence in chang- 
ing attitudes; or under what conditions it exerts a favorable in- 
fluence. We do not yet have enough evidence to permit us to 
give a satisfactory answer.® 


ll. THEORETICAL ORIENTATION OF THE STUDY 


In the past decade the most provocative theoretical formulation in 
the area of the study of prejudice was the development of the theory 
that had as its basic construct the concept of the authoritarian per- 
sonality. The authoritarian was pictured in part as a person who 
tended to see the world in “black” or “white” terms, to adhere to 
conventional middle class values, to reject those who are different 
from the in-group, to value power and toughness, to be destructive 
and cynical, etc.° 

The authors of this theory also developed a scale of questions 


2See Arnold M. Rose, Studies im Reduction of Prejudice. Chicago: 
American Council on Race Relations, 1948, pp. 23-24. Cf. Robin M. Williams, 
Jr., The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions. New York: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1947, pp. 64-66; Gordon W. Allport, The Nature of Pre 
judice. Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1954, pp. 485-486; George E. Simp- 
son & J. Milton Yinger, Racial and Cultural Minorities. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1958 (rev. ed.), pp. 762-768. 

8 Otto Klineberg, Tensions Affecting International Understanding. New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1950, p. 142. 

4T. W. Adorno, et al., The Authoritarian Personality, New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1950. 
5 Ibid., p. 228. 
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that they believed distinguished between authoritarians and non- au- 
thoritarians—the now-famous F scale.® 

Bearing in mind that characteristics of the authoritarian person- 
ality one would be led to predict that students of such a nature in 
contrast to those who are non-authoritarian would tend to reject in- 
formation about a society whose traditional culture is extremely 
different from their own and would tend to exhibit little change in 
their feelings about the people of that society. 

Prior research among college students also provided some evi- 
dence that the concept of the authoritarian personality would be an 
important one to employ in a study regarding a college course which 
seeks to develop among students increased understanding of other 
societies. 

Jacob’s review of studies in the area of changing values in college 
underlines this fact in his discussion of the student personality. 


[the] evidence suggests that the response of students to education, 
especially general education, is vitally conditioned by their own 
personalities. A course or curriculum, a teacher, or even a col- 
lege as a whole, will affect students differently, depending on 
what type of persons they are. The educational impact is twisted 
and redirected by its collison with a particular student’s per- 
sonality. The personality acts as a filter, allowing only certain 
elements from the educational process to get through to the stu- 
dent and, influence him.” 


lll. THE NATURE OF PREJUDICE 


The assumption basic to this paper is that prejudice is tri-dimen- 
sional in nature, having cognitive, affective and policy-orientation as- 
pects.’ In short, as far as attitudes toward India and the Indian people 


6 Ibid., Chapter VII. The controversy over the validity of the F scale has 
generated much literature, far too lengthy to review in a paper of this nature. 
For three efforts to summarize and evaluate this literature see Richard Christie 
and Marie Jahoda (eds.), Studies in the Scope and Method of “The Author- 
itarian Personality.” Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1954; H. Edwin Titus 
and E. P. Hollander, “The California F Scale in Psychological Research: 
1950-1955,” Psychological Bulletin, 54 (1957), pp. 47-64; Richard Christie 
and Peggy Cook, “A Guide to Published Literature Relating to the Author- 
itarian Personality Through 1956,” Journal of Psychology, 45 (1958), pp. 
171-191. 

7 Philip E. Jacob, Changing Values in College. New Haven, Conn.: The 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 1956, p. 116. 

8 See Isidore Chein, “Notes on a Framework for the Measurement of 
Discrimination and Prejudice,” in Marie Jahoda, Morton Deutsch, and Stu- 
art W. Cook, Research Methods in Social Relations, Vol. I. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1951, pp. 381-390. 
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are concerned, the extremely prejudiced person would have an highly 
inaccurate picture of India and its people, would have very hostile 
or negative feelings toward the people of India, and would favor 
excluding the people of India from all contact with his own group. 
If the authoritarian personality represents the syndrome described in 
the foregoing section then we would expect those high in authoritar- 
ianism would differ from those low in authoritarianism in respect to 
each of the three dimensions of prejudice. ' 

The instruments used in this study, excluding, of course, the F 
scale, may be said to tap particularly the cognitive and policy orien- 
tation dimensions of prejudice. However, it must be noted that these 
two dimensions are certainly not independent of the affective dimen- 
sion. 

IV. THE INSTRUMENTS USED 


A, The F scale 

This consisted of twenty-eight statements to which the respondents 
were asked to express degrees of agreement or disagreement, with 
the responses being weighted from “one” for extreme disagreement to 
“seven” for extreme agreement. Thus a high score represents a high 
degree of authoritarianism ; a low score the converse. For the version 
of the F scale employed in this study the possible range of scores was 
from a high of 196 to a low of 28.° The actual range of the scores 
of the students was from a high of 175 to a low of 61. The F scale, 
as in the case of all instruments used, was administered both at the 
start and at the completion of an 8 week unit on India, but in this 
report only the initial F scale scores are used. 


B. The Information Survey 

This was a multiple choice test of 46 questions about the country 
of India and its culture. The questions dealt with geography, demog- 
taphy, family life, economic life, caste, religion, education and gov- 
ernment. Each question was given equal weight in obtaining the 
score. In this analysis we are concerned with the gain in information 
as indicated by the difference in a student’s “before” and “after” 
scores. The distribution of such scores will be found in Section VI. 


C. The Social Distance Scale 

This was the frequently used Bogardus Social Distance Test. The 
students were asked to indicate their feelings to the people of thirty 
different countries, included among which were the people of India. 


® This study used 28 of the 30 items making up Forms 45 and 40 as 
reported in Adorno, op. cit., pp. 255-257. The two items omitted were nos. 
22 and 41. 
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The respondent was asked to indicate in regard to an average person 
of a given country if he would: (1) marry into the group; (2) have 
such a person as a close friend; (3) have such a person as a next 
door neighbor; (4) work in the same office with such a person; 
(5) have such a person as a speaking acquaintance only; (6) only 
have such a person as a visitor to this country; and (7) debar such 
a person from this country. The numbers preceding each “step” in 
the scale represent the scores given to each response. In this report 
we are concerned with the change, or lack of change, in the student’s 
social distance score with respect to the people of India. A decrease 
in the student’s social distance score is interpreted to mean the student 
is then more willing to accept an average Indian, or that he is less hos- 
tile toward the average Indian. The author recognizes that such a 
measure of feelings about Indians is certainly open to question from the 
standpoint of the reality of the student’s situation. In other words, the 
feelings of a student about the question of supporting increased 
American aid to India might well be a more realistic measure of 
prejudice, or the lack of it, toward India and Indians. At the time of 
the study the Bogardus Social Distance Test appeared to be the 
most valid one available. 


D. The Indian Stereotypes Scale 

This scale consisted of 28 statement about India and the Indian 
people to which students were asked to express degrees of agree- 
ment or disagreement. The statements were drawn from a report of 
interviews with Indian students in the United States in which they 
were asked, among other things, for common misconceptions that 
Americans had about India.11 Extreme agreement with a statement 
was, given a score of “7”, extreme disagreement a score of “1.” The 
possible range of scores was the same as for the F scale, from a 
high of 196 to a low of 28, The actual range of scores for the first 
admission of the scale was from 44 to 134, The range of scores at 
the end of the unit on India was from 51 to 138. Unfortunately this 
scale was used only in classes taught by the author so that “pre” 
and “post” data for this instrument was limited to 52 students. 


Vv. HYPOTHESES 
1. Students who score low in authoritarianism will tend to learn 


10 The author has developed a scale which seeks to tap this and related 
questions and is currently using it with his classes. 

11 See Richard D. Lambert and Marvin Bressler, Indian Students on an 
American Campus. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1956, pp. 72-80. 
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significantly more information about India than will students who 
score high in authoritarianism. 

2. The lower the degree of authoritarianism the greater will be 
the gain in information about India. 

3. Students who score low in authoritarianism will tend to be 
more likely to show a decrease in social distance toward Indians than 
will students who score high in authoritarianism. 

4, Students who score low in authoritarianism will be more likely 
to show a decrease in the acceptance of stereotypes about India than 
will students who score high in authoritarianism. 

5. Students who show a greater gain in information will be more 
likely to show a decrease in social distance toward Indians than stu- 
dents who show a smaller gain in information. 

6. Students who show a decrease in the acceptance of stereotypes 
about India will be more likely to demonstrate a decrease in social 
distance toward Indians than will students who show an increase in 
the acceptance of stereotypes about India. 


Vi. THE RESULTS 
Hypothesis No. 1 
Table No. 1 indicates the distribution of the students in respect 
to the gain in information on India at the completion of approxi- 
mately eight weeks of study. 





TABLE 1. Distribution of Gain in Scores on Information Survey 


Gain in Scores No. of Students Per Cent 
0 or less* 10 4.2 
1-4 38 16.0 
5-8 66 27.8 
9-12 64 27.0 
13 - 16 39 16.5 
17 or more 20 8.4 

Total 237 99.9 


* “Less” refers to those students whose scores on the information survey 
were lower on the second administration of the test. 





Hypothesis No. 1 was tested by means of a 2 x 2 contingency 
table wherein those whose scores on the F scale represented approxi- 
mately the highest 25 per cent are termed “high authoritarians” and 
those whose scores represented approximately the lowest 25 per cent 
are termed “low authoritarians.” Those students gaining 9 or more 
points on the Information Survey were categorized as “high”, and 
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those gaining 8 or less points were classified as “low.’’? As Table No. 
2 indicates the null hypothesis was not rejected. 





TABLE 2. Gain in Scores on Information Survey by High and Low 
Authoritarians 


Gain in High High 
Information Scores Authoritarians Authoritarians Total 
Low 29 25 54 
High 26 30 56 
Total 55 55 110 


X*=.30; di.=1; P>.B. 





Could the failure to reject the null hypothesis be due to the fact 
that the two groups differed in their initial information scores? 

Initially, 50 per cent of the students had scores of 16 and under 
on the Information Survey. However, among the low authoritarians 
only 38.2 per cent had scores this low as compared to 61.8 per cent 
of the high authoritarians. This difference was statistically signifi- 
cant.*4 

However, when the initial informtaion scores of the high and low 
authoritarians were controlled the high authoritarians were still not 
significantly different from the low authoritarians in respect to gain 
in information.*® 

What results were obtained when all of the data was used for 
analysis of the relationship of authoritarianism to gain in informa- 
tion? With all the subjects dichotomized into two groups on both 
variables the null hypothesis once again could not be rejected.*® 

And when initial information scores were controlled for this 
analysis the information gain registered by the high and low author- 
itarians was not significantly different either for those with initial 
scores of 16 or less, or for those with initial scores of 17 or more.*" 


12 As shown in Table No. 1, roughly 50 percent of the students scored 
an information gain of 9 or more points. 

13 In this paper the null hypothesis will be considered rejected if the chi 
square reaches the probability of .05. All chi square computations in this paper 
have been corrected for continuity. 

14 The chi square was 5.236 (P<.05). 

15 For those initially low on the Information Survey the chi square was 
734 (P>.30); for those initially high the chi square was .260 (P>.50). 
(P>.S). 

16 The chi square was .165 (P>."0). 

17 For the group initially low in information the chi square for asso- 
ciation between authoritarianism and gain in information was .002 (P>.95). 
For the group initially high in information the chi square for association 
between authoritarianism and gain in information was .1.383 (P>.20). 
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Hypothesis No. 2 

Inasmuch as gain in information was not normally distributed the 
correlation between authoritarianism and gain in information had 
to be measured by a nonparametric statistic. The rank coefficient was 
employed to test this hypothesis. The correlation proved to be in the 
predicted direction but was extremely low,—.08. Thus, it seems rea- 
sonable to conclude that when the entire range of F scale scores is 
considered the relationship of authoritarianism, as measured by the 
F scale, to acquisition of information about India is almost negligible. 
If most college students tend to be in the middle range of author- 
itarianism’*® this personality dimension appears to be of little con- 
sequence to instructional objectives, at least as far as increasing accu- 
rate knowledge of India is concerned. 


Hypothesis No, 3 

The null hypothesis regarding the relationship between author- 
itarianism and decrease in social distance was not rejected, In fact. 
if anything the data in Table No. 3 seem to indicate that the high 
authoritarians were somewhat more likely to show a decrease in social 
distance. 





TABLE 3. Decrease in Social Distance Scores as Related to High 
and Low Authoritarians 


Decrease in Social High Low 
Distance Scores Authoritarians* Authoritarians** Total 
0 or less*** 24 28 52 
1 or more 31 26 57 
Total 55 54 109 


* Highest quartile of F scale scores. 
** Lowest quartile of F scale scores. 
*** “T ess” refers to students whose social distance scores increased. 


X2=.424; dfi.=—1; P>.50. 





However, when the data were arranged in terms of the initial 
social distance score, it was evident that the failure of some low au- 
thoritarians to decrease in social distance might be in part a function 
of their having lower initial social distance scores than did the high 
authoritarions. High initial social distance was abritrarily defined as 
a score of “6”, “5”, or “4”, and low initial social distance as a score 
as. “2 ae Or 

Thirty-five of the fifty-four low authoritarians, or 65 per cent, as 


18 The F scale scores of the students in this study were distributed nor- 
mally. There is no reason, however, to assume that this is true of college 
students generally. 

19 Not one student had an initial social distance score of “7” as regards 
Indians. 
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opposed to twenty-seven out of fifty-five high authoritarians, or 49 
per cent, had low initial scores on the social distance test. 

Even though this finding was in line with what would be expected 
the difference in this respect between the high authoritarians and the 
low authoritarians was not statistically significant.”° 

When the initial social distance scores of the high and low author- 
itarians were controlled the two groups still did not differ in regard 
to decrease in social distance.”* 

When the entire sample was analyzed, breaking the F scale score 
distribution at approximately the midpoint, the highest 50 per cent 
in authoritarianism were not found to be significantly different from 
the lowest 50 per cent as regards the probability of decreasing one 
step in social distance.?? 

Controlling for initial social distance for this data also failed to 
reveal significant differences between the high and low authoritarians 
in respect to a decrease in social distance, although among those 
with an initially high social distance the difference was in the pre- 
dicted direction and almost reached statistical significance.** 


Hypothesis No. 4 
The null hypothesis was not rejected. Table No. 4 indicates that 





TABLE 4. Change in Stereotype Scores as Related to High and Low 


Authoritarians 
Change in Stereotype High Low 
Scores Authoritarians** Authoritarians*** Total 
increase* 14 6 20 
Decrease 17 pie 32 
Total 31 21 52 


* An increase in the stereotype score is assumed to indicate an increase 
in the cognitive dimension of prejudice. 

**Those whose F scale were in the top half of the distribution for the 
entire sample. 

*** Those whose F scale scores were in the bottom half of the distribution 
for the entire sample. 
X2= 863; d.f.=1; P>.30. 





20 The chi square was 2.160 (P>.10). 

21 For the group initially high in social distance the chi square for asso- 
ciation between authoritarianism and decrease in social distance was .693 
(P> .30). For the group initially low in social distance the chi square was 
444 (P> .50). 

22 The chi square was .089 (P>.70). 

23 For those low in social distance initially the chi square was .006 
(P>.90). For those high in social distance initially the chi square was 3.290 
(P>.05<.10). 

24 Howard V. Perlmutter, “Some Characteristics of the Xenophilic Per- 
sonality,” The Journal of Psychology, Vol. 38 (1954), pp. 291-300. 
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although the differences were in the predicted direction the chi square 
does not come close to the 5 per cent level of significance. 


Hypothesis No. 5 

Using the top and bottom quartiles of the information gain dis- 
tribution as representing high and low “gainers” in information, the 
null hypothesis, as shown by Table No. 5 was rejected. 





TABLE 5. Gain in Scores on Information Survey as Related to 
Decrease in Social Distance Scores 


Decrease in Sociat Information Gain 
Distance Scores High** Low*** Total 
0 or less* 18 31 49 
1 or more 40 30 70 
Total 58 61 119 


* “Less” refers to students whose social distance scores increased. 

** Those whose information gain was 13 or more points, or the upper 
quartile. 

*** Those whose information gain was 5 or fewer points, or the bottom 
quartile. 
X?=4.049; d.f.—1; P>.05. 





And, when the total sample was dichotomized (Table No. 6) with 
respect to both of the variables—that is, information gain and de- 
crease in social distance—it was extremely interesting to note that 
although the null hypothesis could not be rejected, the chi square 
just failed to be a significant. 





TaBLE 6. Gain in Scores on Information Survey as Related to 
Decrease in Social Distance Scores 


Decrease in Social Information Gain 
Distance Scores High** Low*** Total 
0 or less* 43 55 98 
1 or more 70 51 121 
Total 113 106 219 


*“Less” refers to students whose social distance scores increased. 

** Those who had an information gain or 9 or more points, the top half 
of the distribution. 

*** Those who had an information gain of 8 or fewer points, the bottom 
half of the distribution. 
X2=3.728; d.f.—1; P>.05>.10. 
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This finding would seem to be of considerable import, for, it will 
be recalled, that in dealing with the relationship of authoritarianism 
to information gain, whether we used the “extreme” F scale scores 
or all of the scores, we failed to reject the null hypothesis. Thus we 
seem to have some evidence of a positive relationship between a 
change in the cognitive dimension of prejudice and a change in the 
policy orientation dimension which is largely independent of the au- 
thoritarian syndrome. 


Hypothesis No. 6 
Table No. 7 points up the fact that the null hypothesis was re- 
jected. 





TaBLE 7, Change in Stereotype Scores as Related to Decrease in 
Social Distance Scores 


Decrease in Social Change in Stereotypes 
Distance Scores Decrease — Increase Total 
0 or less* 7 12 19 
1 or more 24 8 32 
Total 31 20 51 


* “Less” refers to students whose social distance scores increased. 
X2=5.625; df=1; P< .02. 





Here again there is evidence that changes in the cognitive dimen- 
sion of prejudice are associated with changes in the policy orienta- 
tion dimension. However, inasmuch as the instrument on stereotypes 
should be considered highly experimental and was given to only about 
25 per cent of the students in the sample this finding needs further 
testing. In passing, it is of interest to note that twenty of the fifty-one 
students demonstrated an increase in the acceptance of stereotypes 
about India, although one of the objectives of the course could cer- 
tainly be said to be an increased rejection of stereotypes. 


Vil. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


A study of approximately 225 freshman college students enrolled 
im a required “course” on India regarding authoritarianism and atti- 
tudes toward India failed to reveal significant differences when high 
and low authoritarians were compared in respect to gain in informa- 
tion about India and in respect to decreased feelings of social distance 
toward Indian people over an eight week period. 

The lack of a significant relationship between authoritarianism 
and the two dependent variables—information gain and decrease in 
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social distance—was found regardless of whether “extreme” scores 
on the F scale were used or a simple two-fold division of authoritarian 
scores was employed. 

Although low authoritarians tended to have initially higher scores 
on the information survey than did high authoritarians, the two 
“groups” were not significantly different when initial scores were 
controlled. Similarly, when initial social distance scores were con- 
trolled the high and low authoritarians failed to differ in terms of a 
decrease in social distance toward Indians over an eight week period. 

An analysis of a sub-sample of about 50 students indicated that 
the high and low authoritarians in this group were not significantly 
different regarding a decrease in the acceptance of stereotypes about 
India and its people. 

On the other hand, differences were revealed when those high in 
information gain were compared with the students who were low 
in this respect regarding a decrease in social distance scores. The 
relationship between high information gain and change in the policy 
orientation dimension of prejudice was statistically significant for the 
“extreme” scores on the information survey and barely missed being 
significant when all scores on the information survey were used for the 
analysis. 


An analysis of the 50-odd students who were given an instrument 
designed to measure acceptance of stereotypes about India and its 
people indicated that those who demonstrated a decrease in stereo- 
typed thinking were significantly more likely to show a decrease in 
social distance toward Indians than were those students who did not 
show a decrease in stereotyped thinking. 


Vill. DISCUSSION 


In light of the tendency to describe the authoritarian personality 
as a prejudiced, or ethnocentric, person, this study’s failure to find 
a relationship between authoritarianism and the several dimensions 
of prejudice relative to India is certainly of no small importance. 
In the first place, there have been very few studies reported that 
have analyzed the relationship of authoritarianism and attitudes to- 
ward an Asian people. Indirectly, this study may be said to give some 
support to the research of Perlmutter who has developed the concept 
of the Xenophilic Personality, a person who admires foreign institu- 
tions, people and objects, and found those scoring highest on a Xeno- 
phile scale to score significantly higher on the F scale than those 
scoring lowest on the Xenophile scale.*' More directly we have found 
evidence that questions the logical asu.. tion that the high authori- 
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tarian is necessarily more of a xenophobe than the low authoritarian. 
Secondly, this study casts doubt on Jacobs’ thesis that the authori- 
tarian personality is likely to be more impervious than the non-author- 
itarian person to social science courses that seek to change the stu- 
dent’s attitudes. In this connection, it is important to observe that 
enrollment in the course that provided the setting for this research 
was not a selective one as is so often the case in studies dealing with 
the impact of particular college courses on the attitudes of students.”® 

The negative findings of this study regarding authoritarianism and 
prejudice would seem to support the thesis that the authoritarian 
syndrome is not necessarily synonomous with the concept of the 
authoritarian personality. In other words, the syndrome may be either 
situational in nature or the product of deep-seated emotional or 
personality needs. The “situational” authoritarian would be expected 
to undergo change in attitudes if exposed to the “proper” climate 
whereas the “emotional” authoritarian would be expected to resist 
efforts to change his attitudes. Thus, we might speak of “sociolog- 
ical” authoritarians as opposed to “psychological” authoritarians.”® 
Obviously this study was not designed to test such a typology, but 
such a conceptualization would seem to be an important one to which 
future research should be directed. 

The relationship between information gain and a decrease in social 
distance discovered in this study also deserves comment. Of course, 
one could simply say that an increase in information about a society 
and its people makes for a lessening of social distance toward those 
people, but it is just as logical to conclude that both of these variables 
may be influenced by an underlying common variable or variables. 
One suspects that there were certain students who identified more 
readily than others with both the instructional goals of the course 
and with the faculty members with whom they had contact in their 
first social science course in college. Having the student acquire accu- 
rate information about India is an obvious instructional goal and hav- 
ing the student demonstrate acceptance of the Indian people is likely 


25 Inasmuch as five freshman sections out of a total of 16 sections were 
arbitrarily not included in this study it is possible that some bias was thereby 
injected. 

26 The concept of the “situational” or “sociological” authoritarian is, 
of course, very much the same as Merton’s “fair-weather illiberal” just as 
the “emotional” or “psychological” authoritarian would be similar to Merton’s 
“all-weather illiberal.” Although Merton’s typology has been in the litera- 
ture for some time the writer knows of no study that has sought to put 
this very provocative idea to an empirical test. See Robert K. Merton, “Dis- 
crimination and the American Creed,” in R. M. Maclver (ed.), Discrimination 
and National Welfare. New York: Harper and Brothers; 1949, pp. 99-126. 
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just as apparent a goal to the student, even if not explicitly and form- 
ally demanded by the instructional staff.?’ 

We would hypothesize that these were the students who were 
“achievement-oriented”, “subject-matter centered’, and “‘career-moti- 
vated.” They might well have been other-directed personalities anxious 
to please and to be accepted by their instructors. It seems rather 
patent to observe that such a personality “type’’ does not necessarily 
preclude the presence of the authoritarian syndrome. On the other 
hand, those who gained least in information and were less accepting 
of the Indian people would be “fun-oriented,” or “marriage-oriented” 
students and not necessarily students who were basically “prejudiced 
personalities.” Such a typology would also serve to explain the differ- 
ential that is usually revealed by comparisons of the attitudes of 
freshmen with those of upperclassmen.”* The “fun-oriented” and/or 
“marriage-oriented” students are precisely those who are most likely 
to withdraw from college or to be dropped for academic reasons. 

Undoubtedly students who are ‘“‘achievement-oriented” would not 
be free of negative attitudes. We believe that this could be explained 
in part by the frustration-aggression hypothesis. In other words, the 
“achievement-oriented” student who, for any number of reasons— 
lack of ability, ill health, family conflict, financial problems, etc.—fails 
to achieve is likely to develop negative attitudes toward peoples of 
other countries whom he might be asked to study in college.?® Thus, 
the “achievement-oriented” who fail to achieve and the “fun-oriented” 
may well demonstrate prejudice or an absence of a decrease in preju- 
dice. However, the prejudice in such instances would be a function 
of rather different factors. 

Although we have spoken thus far in terms of personality it should 
be apparent that if the “achievement-oriented”: fun-oriented” typol- 


27 The social science department under whose aegis the Eastern Cultures 
course is given appears to be defined by students as being liberal in its socio- 
economic-political orientation. Freshmen are undovbtedly quickly apprised of 
this by upperclassmen, Thus, there would be a tendency on the part of fresh- 
men to see the role of student as being one that is accepting of peoples dif- 
ferent from themselves. Obviously all students do not adopt this role. Some 
observers would say that the students who reject this role are authoritarians. 
We would hypothesize on the basis of this study that the failure to adopt 
this role stems from personality factors other than those included in the 
authoritarian syndrome. 

28 See Jacobs, op. cit., Chapter IT. 

29 This hypothesis is analogous to the finding that prejudice among adults 
is likely to be associated with downward mobility and with those people who 
seek a rise in status but are denied it. It is rather interesting that none of the 
many studies of college students and prejudice, to the best of the writer’s 
knowledge, have bothered to examine the relationship between academic “frus- 
tration” and the expression of prejudice. 
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ogy has any merit it would reflect sub-cultural patterns within Amer- 
ican culture—that is, social class differences and ethnic group differ- 
ences, status-role differences within American society—that is sex 
differences and age differences, as well as differences in clique affilia- 
tions, organizational ties, and friendships at college. 

Like most studies this one raises more questions than it answers. 
Perhaps its major contribution is to raise some doubt about authori- 
tarianism, as measured in this study, presenting a major obstacle 
to attitude changes toward a distant, non-Western society. We have 
suggested two different personality typologies that could serve as the 
basis for future research. 

Our discussion has focused on the student’s personality but this 
is not to say that course objectives, departmental “biases”, and the 
overall college climate are not important to attitude change. An 
“achievement-oriented” student in a course aimed at acceptance and 
understanding of a non-Western society which is given by a depart- 
ment which defines the “good” student as one who is “non-prejudiced” 
and which, in turn, is part of a college whose culture emphasize ideal 
and real elements of brotherhood would represent the most favorable 
candidate for attitudinal change, if he was at the same time a member 
of an “achievement-oriented” peer group and perceived his own ef- 
forts as reflecting movement toward his academic goals. 

On the surface this study would seem to give some support to the 
basic assumption of UNESCO that an increase in knowledge of 
another society promotes greater friendliness toward its people. How- 
ever, the above discussion of our research raises a rather fundamental 
question regarding this assumption and underlines the importance of 
developing research designs in studies of prejudice among college 
students that will incorporate new personality typologies and, at the 
same time, employ in the analysis sub-cultural variables likely to be 
the source of these personality differentials. Increased knowledge of 
another society may well be associated with increased acceptance of its 
people, but both these changes may be reflections of more basic motiva- 
tional factors. 

When these students, who have developed more friendly attitudes 
toward India, become teachers of children what feelings will they 
exhibit? Our theorizing would lead us to predict that if the com- 
munity and its school system define the “successful” teacher as one 
who is ethnocentric then today’s zenophilic college student may well 
become tomorrow’s xenophobic school teacher. 


Robert H. Bohlke is anAssistant Professor in the Social Science Depart- 
ment, College of Education, Oneonta, N. Y. 











THE EDUCATIONAL TEMPER OF A TEACHING SERVICE 
D. K. Wheeler 


Dewey in an early work’ described two different educational atti- 
tudes, the traditional and the progressive. A previous article? has dealt 
with the administration of Kerlinger’s scales? for measuring these basic 
educational attitudes to a representative sample from a complete 
educational system. 

The system concerned is the Education Department of Western 
Australia which provides the educational facilities for some 110,000 
children spread over a sparsely populated area of some 900,000 
square miles. It employs about 3,700 teachers and operates two 
Teachers’ Colleges with a total enrollment of 1,200 students, the most 
common teacher training course being of two years’ duration. Entry 
to the Education Department is largely through these Colleges. His- 
torically the growth of this system has been much influenced by devel- 
opments in the United Kingdom, often by transmission through the 
oldest and most populous Australian State of New South Wales. 
Nevertheless, English visitors within the last generation have sug- 
gested that Australian education generally is more conservative than 
British education. Like the other states, Western Australia has a 
highly centralized system with “a tendency for central authorities to 
control everything.*” 

A sample from all sections of the Education Department (except 
the Technical Education Division) completed Kerlinger’s Education 
Scales I and II (referred to as ES-I and ES-II).° Results were ob- 
tained from the following six groups: 1. Teachers’ College Lecturers. 
2. Divisional, District and Specialist Superintendents. 3. Secondary 
Head Masters/Mistresses. 4. Primary Headmasters/Mistresses. 5. 
Primary Teachers. 6. Secondary Teachers. On the basis of analyses 
of variance some of these groups were combined and very significant 
differences found between the following groups. 


1J. Dewey, The Child and the Curriculum, Chicago, Phoenix Books, 1902. 

2D. K. Wheeler, “Educational Attitudes of the Education Department of 
Western Australia” Journal of Educational Sociology. 

8F. N. Kerlinger and E. Kaya, “The Construction and Factor Analytic 
Validation of Scales to Measure Attitudes Toward Education,” Educational 
and Psychological Measurement XIX, No. 1, 1959, 13-29. 

F. N. Kerlinger and E. Kaya, “The Predictive Validity of Scales Con- 
structed to Measure Attitudes Toward Education,” Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement, XIX, No. 3, 1959, 305-317. 

4I. L. Kandel, Impressions of Australian Education, Melbourne: Aus- 
tralian Council for Educational Research, 1938, p. 11. 

5 For full details of the size and composition of the sample and results 
see Wheeler, op. cit. 
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(a) Teachers’ College Lecturers and Supervisory and Specialist 
(Groups 1 and 2) 


(b) Secondary and Primary Heads and Primary Teachers 
(Groups 3, 4 and 5) 


(c) Secondary Teachers (Group 6). 


On both ES-I and ES-II, Group (a) is most progressive, Group (c) 
most traditional. Group (b) falls between the other two but differs 
significantly from each of them. The general conclusion from this 
work was that occupational role within this educational system was the 
major determinant of educational attitude as shown by scores on these 
tests. Basically the whole sample falls into three major groups with 
respect to occupational roles—the administrators (Group 2), the 
trainers of teachers (Group 1) and the teachers (Groups 3 to 6). 
This is apparently a peculiarity of highly centralized systems such as 
the Australian, where the principals (Heads) of schools, even if not 
actually engaged in teaching (as in small schools) have little say as 
to what shall be taught in their schools or who shall teach it.® 
Throughout the following, when ‘teachers’ are mentioned, the refer- 
ence is to groups 3, 4, 5 and 6, which are composed of individuals in 
daily contact with the students in schools, 

The earlier work, briefly summarized above, has given evidence 
of differential scores for groups in this system. The problem is to try 
to determine what these scores mean in terms of the educational 
attitudes of the system as a whole. What do they show with respect to 
the educational values held in general by members of the Education 
Department of Western Australia? 


Results : 

On first analysis the significant differences in scores between the 
various groups would lead to a belief that they hold different educa- 
tional attitudes. But ES-I is a Likert-type scale where answers were 


6 R. Freeman Butts, Assumptions Underlying Australian Education, Mel- 
bourne, Australian Council for Educational Research, 1955. 

“Thus, it is assumed that only a few persons within the professional staff 
are qualified to make real educational decisions. The vast majority of teachers 
and headmasters of schools are largely excluded from this group.” (p. 15). 

H. C. Dent constantiy found Headmasters bemoaning the fact that they 
were about to lose their best teachers (who had been promoted). “None of 
these Heads,” he says, “knew whom they would be sent as replacements, or 
expected to have any say in their selection.” This and other quotations from 
Dent, who at the time was editor of The Times Educational Supplement are 
from a mimeographed copy of a letter to the Director of the Australian Council 
for Educational Research, 
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scored quantitatively from “Agree very strongly” to “Disagree very 
strongly.” On such scales it is possible for two groups to express the 
same attitude towards an item but for the strength with which the 
attitude is held to vary, so that a “t” test indicates significant differ 
ences in mean score. Moreover statistical significance and educational 
significance may not always be the same. Inspection of the answers 
of the various groups to individual items indicated certain similarities 
in attitudes which reliance on parametric statistics might gloss over. 
For this reason, a complete analysis of each group’s response to each 
of the twenty items on ES-I was made. 

Strength of agreement or disagreement, that is, actual score on an 
item, was ignored, and the percentage agreement on each item was 
calculated for groups 1 to 6. The items were then ranked according 
to the percentage of each group agreeing with them. From these rank- 
ings, Kendall’s coefficient of Concordance, W, was calculated. For the 
six original groups this was .841. For the teacher groups (Groups 3 
to 6 or (b) and (c)) the figure rose to .893. If we follow the same 
procedure for a group of 38 Trade Union executives, and calculate 
W for them and the four teacher groups, the figure is .683. (X? for 
each W is 95.87, 67.87 and 64.88, all significant at .001 level.) 

In addition, X? was calculated for Groups (b) and (c) on 
frequency of agreement with each item. All these results are shown 
in Table I. The only X*s to reach significance were for items 3 and 17. 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF GROUPS AGREEING WITH ITEMS ON EDUCATION 
ScALE I 
ITEM GROUP 
(a) _ (b) (c) _ (d)* 


' ' N=65 N=320 N=54 N=38 
1. The goals of education should be dictated 
by children’s interests and needs as well as 


by the larger demands of society. 97 97 98 92 
2. No subject is more important than the 
personalities of the pupils. 92 79 70 63 


Schools of today are neglecting the three R’s. 22 28 62 48 
The pupil-teacher relationship is the relationship 
between a child who needs direction, 
guidance and control and a teacher who is 
an expert supplying direction, guidance 
and control. 82 85 91 95 
5. Teachers, like university professors, should 

have academic freedom—freedom to teach 

what they think is right and best. 34 = 27 39 = 26 
6. The backbone of the school curriculum is 
subject matter; activities are useful mainly 
to facilitate the learning of subject matter. 
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7. Teachers should encourage pupils to study 

and criticize our own and other economic 

systems and practices. 92 93 96 100 
8. The traditional moral standards of our 

culture should not just be accepted; they 

should be examined and tested in solving 

the present problems of students. 94 i.%§g 81 97 
9, Learning is experimental; the child should be 

taught to test alternatives before accepting 


any of them. 89 877 82 79 
10. The curriculum consists of subject matter 
to be learned and skiJls to be acquired. 59 71 Ss 


11. The true view of education is so arranging 

learning that the child gradually builds up 

a storehouse of knowledge that he can 

use in the future. 49 64 75 84 
12. One of the big difficulties with modern 

schools is that discipline is often sacrificed 

to the interests of children. 2 55 69 65 
13. The curriculum should contain an orderly 

arrangement of subjects that represent the 


best of our cultural heritage. 78 «=688—t«SS‘SL 79 
14. Discipline should be governed by long range 
interests and well established standards. 83 93 93 92 


15. Education and educational institutions must 

be sources of new social ideas; education 

must be a social programme undergoing 

continual reconstruction. 92 92 94 82 
16. Right from the very first grade, teachers 

must teach the child at his own level and 

not at the level of the grade he is in. 98 91 87 81 
17. Children should be allowed more freedom 

than they usually get in the execution 


of learning activities. 8 54 36 35 
18. Children need and should have more super- 
vision and discipline than they usually get. 38 —S«65 75 81 


19. Learning is essentially a process of increasing 

one’s store of information about the various 

fields of knowledge. 46 6 7 89 
20. In a democracy, teachers should help 

students understand not only the meaning 

of democracy but also the meaning of the 

ideologies of other political systems. 97 93 94 8&6 


* Trade Union Presidents and Secretaries. 








While 62 percent of secondary teachers thought schools were neglect- 
ing the 3 R’s, only 28 percent of the rest of the teachers thought so. 
(X? = 23.25). Only 36 percent of secondary teachers thought chil- 
dren should be allowed more freedom than they usually get in the 
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execution of learning activities, while 54 percent of the rest of the 
teachers agreed with this (X? = 5.19). If the Secondary Teachers 
are compared with the Trade Union group, the only significant X? 
is for Item 8 (X? = 3.94), where more Trade Unionists agree. This 
result is supported by “t’’ tests which show no significant difference 
between scores for these two groups on A, B and (A-B) scales for 
ES-I. 

While “t’” tests show significant differences for group scores 
between Group (b) and the Trade Unionists, if we consider only the 
frequency with which each group agrees with the individual items 
of ES-I we find that both groups agree and disagree with the same 
items. There are no significant X*s except for Items 2, 3, 6 and 17 
(X? = 3.86, 5.15, 4.325, 3.93). On the first three items the two groups 
agree, though not to the same extent, but on Item 17, whereas over 50 
percent of Group (b) agree, 65 percent of Trade Unionists disagree. 

The three groups (a), (b) and (c) which comprised the whole 
sample from the Education Department were compared for each item 
on the basis of frequency of agreement, On eight items there was no 
significant difference between the groups and on a further seven, 
although X? was significant, more than half of each group agreed 
with the item. Only on seven items, did the groups take up different 
attitudes. These were items 3, 6, 11, 12, 17, 18 and 19. On items 3 
and 17 Groups (a) and (b) are in agreement with each other but not 
with Group (c) while on the remaining five items less than half of 
Group (a) agree and more than half of Groups (b) and (c) agree. 
These five items are all B (or traditional) items. As a further point, 
which will be taken up later, the scores of our Trade Union group 
were compared with Kerlinger’s “Outside People” group’ and neither 
the B nor the (A-B) scores showed any significant difference. The A 
scores were just significant at the .05 level. 


Discussion : 

The detailed analysis of the individual items of ES-I would lead 
to the conclusion that among the teachers (Groups (b) and (c), who 
are constantly in contact with children in schools) the difference in 
attitude are not so great as the first analysis might lead us to believe. 
The differences shown as significant are not essentially differences in 
attitude but differences in the strength with which such attitudes are 
expressed. The coefficient of Concordance, W, for the four Teacher 
groups is .893, and, for the twenty items, only two show significant 
X? for groups (b) and (c). These results would suggest that basically 


7See Table 1 in F. N. Kerlinger and E. Kaya, 1959, (b) p. 309. 
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the educational attitudes of all the teachers are the same. Excepting 
Items 3 and 17, more than half of all the teachers hold the same point 
of view. 

With the exception of Items 5 and 17 all teachers agree strongly 
with the progressive items on the scale. We have no means of knowing, 
however, to what extent the social desirability of these items plays a 
part in their general acceptance. We cannot tell whether the 97 percent 
who state that the goals of education should be dictated by children’s 
interests and needs as well as by the larger demands of society, in 
fact believe this and act accordingly, or whether they agree with it 
because it is an “educationally desirable” statement. Perhaps this is an 
example of what Lynd’ would call a contradiction in ideals, because 
some 90 percent of the same people agree that the curriculum should 
consist of an orderly arrangement of subjects representing the best of 
our cultural heritage. In other words, almost everyone will agree that, 
educationally, we should provide for children’s needs. The progressive 
really believes this: the traditionalist does not. But both agree because 
it would be socially (or educationally) undesirable to deny children’s 
needs.® For this reason, and because of the lower reliability of the 
A scale, we are inclined to place more reliance on the B items and 
on the (A-B) scores. 

More than three quarters of the secondary teachers agree that the 
curriculum should contain an orderly arrangement of subjects, that 
the curriculum consists of subject matter to be learned and skills to 
be acquired, that activities are useful mainly to facilitate the learning 
of subject matter, and that learning is essentially a process of increas- 
ing one’s store of information about the various fields of knowledge. 
Over 70 percent of the other teachers and Heads agree with these 
statements. 

The picture given of the pupil-teacher relationship is also a 
traditional one. Ninety-one percent of secondary teachers and 85 
percent of other teachers agree that the pupil-teacher relationship is 
the relationship between a child who needs direction, guidance, and 
control, and a teacher who is an expert supplying direction, guidance 
and control. Over 90 percent of all teachers believe that discipline 
should be governed by long range interests and well-established 
standards, while 69 percent of secondary teachers think that one of 
the big difficulties of modern schools is that discipline is often sacrificed 


8Robert Lynd: Knowledge for What? Princeton University Press, 1939. 
®“T believe that these syllabus statements, the outlook of many lecturers 
in the teachers’ colleges and universities, and the bias of many in the primary 
sections of the State Departments of Education are considerably in advance 
of the actual practices of most primary teachers.” Butts, p. 47. 
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to the interests of the children. Significantly less of the other teachers 
think the same but they are still a majority. More than 60 percent of . 
teachers agree that children need and should have more supervision 
and discipline than they usually get. 

A majority of all teachers (indeed of all groups from the Educa- 
tion Department) disagree with the statement that teachers should 
have freedom to teach what they think is right and best. Apparently 
more of the secondary teachers would appreciate this freedom, as 39 
percent of them agree with item 5, while only 25 percent of Primary 
Heads and 23 percent of the Supervisory group would allow teachers 
to formulate their own curricula. The only point of disagreement on 
the whole scale is that 62 percent of Secondary Teachers think schools 
of today are neglecting the 3 R’s: not more than one third of the rest 
of the teachers think so. 

This picture of the teachers in the schools as working to a 
prescribed subject-oriented curriculum, in formal somewhat aloof rela- 
tionships with their pupils and as dependent on a traditional and 
somewhat dated theory of learning is supported by the comments of 
visiting educationists who have observed the Australian scene. 

Kandel in 1937 suggested that the Australian public must be 
brought to see that examinations are not the ultimate end of educa- 
tion and that “secondary or post-primary education is not one dom- 
inated by standards for entrance to universities alone.”?° Dent, in 
1952, went so far as to suggest that on the whole secondary education 
in Australia was stereotyped and traditional. This traditional orienta- 
tion he ascribed to four causes: the prestige of the academic school 
or course; the obsession with examinations; the system of appoint- 
ing teachers ; and a failure on the part of all concerned to realize the 
efforts necessary to establish new forms of education. The effect of 
the examination system upon teaching he found particularly baneful. 
The system of appointing and promoting teachers (by the central 
administration with little or no regard for the views of the Head of 
the school concerned) was, he considered, a tremendous hindrance 
to exploration and experiment with new subjects and teaching 
techniques. 

Butts in his longer report of 1955 emphasized the same points as 
Dent. The main aim of the educative process was seen as the acquisi- 
tion of information and the development of mental skills concerned 
with language and number. Acquisition of specifically defined 
bodies of knowledge is viewed as the real goal of education . . . greater 
uniformity of achievement will be brought about by reliance upon 
the external examinations.” (p. 43) and “Learning is assumed to 





10 Kandel, p. 13. 
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consist of information as expressed in examinations.” (p. 39). Tradi- 
tional methods were taken to be better than experimentation with 
newer methods (p. 62). “The majority of teachers adhere to acqui- 
sition of information and skill as the foundations of the educational 
programme, but a small and growing minority is becoming dissatisfied 
with this assumption.” (p. 43) 

These remarks apply to secondary education, but the comments 
about primary education follow the same pattern. Butts observes 
orderliness, discipline and the development of skills as the prime 
goals of primary education (p. 47) and concludes that the primary 
schools of Australia assume “that the claims of the learners and the 
claims of society are less important than the claims of knowledge” 
(p. 51) and that “there is a widespread indifference to or a suspicion 
of group work, projects etc.” (p. 50). Dent agreed with Butts on the 
conscientious, systematic and thorough teaching of the 3 R’s, though 
he regarded the methods as outdated and was dubious about the 
understanding of what was learned. He, too, thought Australian 
teachers content to accept the prescribed curricula and conform to 
conventional methods because safety lay that way. 

In view of the fact that less than 40 percent of the total sample 
think that the teachers should have the freedom to teach what they 
think is right and best, it is interesting to note Butts’ remark that 
secondary teachers tend to lack confidence in themselves as teachers 
and as professionally competent persons with regard to what should 
be taught in the school. Who should know better than the teachers 
what should be taught? The answer in Australia appears to be: the 
Department, external examiners, professors, Teachers’ College lectur- 
ers, but not the teachers as a body, for “they do not trust themselves 
or each other to teach what is good for children nor to teach it well 
without the discipline of the external examiners.” (p. 66) He goes 
on to say “Many inspectors and administrators assured me that teach- 
ers have much more freedom to experiment within the framework 
of the present syllabi than they are willing to use. But it is the easier 
and safer way not to do so.” (p. 67) Nevertheless, 77 percent of 
“inspectors and administrators” would not agree to giving the teachers 
this freedom, nor do the teachers themselves want it.’ Perhaps, as 
Kandel suggests, “The idea seems prevalent among teachers that a 
good mark depends on exact conformity with the standards set by 
the central authority.’’” 

Bush, another observer of the Australian educational scene, has 


11 The percentage of each group agreeing with Item 5 is 1, 38%; 2, 23%; 
3, 37%; 4, 25%; 5, 29%; 6, 39%. 
12 Kandel, p. 9. 
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made some comments on the teacher-pupil relationships in secondary 
schools.** He sees the secondary teacher’s social role as teaching “a 
prescribed body of subject matter so that pupils who have studied it 
will be able to pass an externally or internally set and scored com- 
prehensive examination.” In this aspect of his role the teacher is seri- 
ous, directive and aloof, outlining what is to be done and how, enforc- 
ing discipline and maintaining a respectful distance between himself 
and his pupils. His function is to train the minds of the students in 
the subject matter he teaches though he is also expected to influence 
character development in out-of-school relationships. Within the 
classroom this relationship will be formal and teacher-directed. 

In view of Bush’s remark that, ‘Since it is assumed that adoles- 
cents will resist educative influences, careful control is attempted at 
all times during school hours. No breach of discipline is tolerated.” 
It is worth noting that 64 percent of secondary teachers disagree 
with children being allowed more freedom than they usually get in 
the execution of learning activities. Bush’s analysis of pupil role 
agrees with Butts’ statement that pupils are expected to be “quiet, 
courteous, respectful, obedient and orderly.’’* 

In general, then, we conclude that all teachers in this service share 
the same basic attitudes towards education and that these attitudes 
tend towards the traditional. Secondary teachers are more traditional 
in that (i) more of them agree with traditional (B) items; (ii) they 
agree with them more strongly, and (iii) their (A-B) scores on both 
scales are negative. In educational attitudes, these secondary teachers 
cannot be distinguished from a group of Trade Union Executives 
on A, B or (A-B) scores.!® Though the Trade Union group is small, 
we propose to use them tentatively as a bench-mark. Following Ker- 
linger, we believe that people whose occupational roles are not educa- 
tional will, as a group, tend towards inconsistency in educational 
attitude or towards traditionalism because they lack knowledge of and 
interest in educational issues, their roles require no differentiation 
between educational issues, and because the direction of lay attitude 
in this field would appear to be towards Traditionalism. It will be 
remembered that the scores of this group on B and (A-B) were not 
significantly different from Kerlinger’s lay group. It would seem 
that these Trade Union executives hold much the same educational 
opinions as lay groups in the United States of America. 

Analysis of the individual items shows that Trade Union execu- 


13 R. N. Bush, “The Teacher-Pupil Relationship in Australian Secondary 
Schools.” Australian Journal of Education 2, (1958) 41-48, 

14 Butts, p. 58. 

15 See Wheeler, Table 2. 
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tives and all teachers agree and disagree with the same items. The only 
exception is in the comparison of Group (b) teachers with Trade 
Union Executives on Item 17, where over half the teachers agree 
and over half the unionists disagree. Certainly we should like a better 
sample of the educational attitudes of “lay” people (who are not 
teachers) but we feel we do not have sufficient evidence to reject the 
hypothesis that a majority of‘the teachers in this educational system 
do not differ, to any significant extent, from the public at large. The 
secondary teachers do not differ significantly from the lay sample, 
either on the inidvidual analysis of items or on scale scores. In general 
the rest of the teachers do not differ on the individual items. The 
significant differences between them and the laymen on B and (A-B) 
scores can be accounted for by the fact that less of them, though still 
a majority, agree with the traditional items on the scale. 

While it is greatly to be deprecated that the educational attitudes 
of these Western Australian teachers reflect so faithfully the attitudes 
of a group whose principal interest is not in education at all, it is not 
a fact at which we should express surprise. In 1938 Kandel suggested 
that the Australian public has, in the main “retained certain traditional 
ideas about education which are difficult to shake.”*® Sixteen years 
later Butts concluded that there was “little concern among teachers or 
inspectors to reexamine fundamentally their practices or assumptions 
... no widespread eagerness to think hard and long about the theory 
of education.”*’ Bush has suggested in his analysis of teacher and 
pupil roles, that cultural conditions spread their mantle over the 
schools.?® If this mantle is to be more than an educational wet blanket 
then we must fix our hopes upon the minority of teachers who disagree 
with traditional assumptions about the nature of education and the 
educational process and who, starting from facts about the nature 
of the individual and of society, establish for themselves a system of 
educational values instead of taking them over from preceding genera- 
tions, 

We might expect to find such people among the members of 
Group (a) which includes the Supervisory and Specialist Group 
(Group 2) and the Teachers’ College lecturers (Group 1). On scale 
scores they differed significantly from the other groups, while on the 
analysis of the individual items they differed significantly from one or 
other of the Teacher groups on Items 3, 6, 11, 12, 17, 18 and 19. On 
items 6, 11, 12, 18 and 19 they take, as a group, a position opposite 
to that of the teacher group. These items are worth looking at in a 


16 Kandel, p. 8. 


17 Butts, p. 75. 
18 See eg. Bush pp. 43-46. 
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little more detail. Forty-seven percent of Group (a) consider subject 
matter as the backbone of the curriculum, 49 percent think education 
a matter of building up a store of knowledge for future use, and 39 
percent think learning essentially a process of increasing one’s store 
of information about various fields of knowledge. 

In view of the hierarchical nature of Australian educational sys- 
tems the fact that so many of the supervisory staff take up these 
attitudes indicates that they will tend to permeate the teaching service 
generally.1® That about half the lecturers in the Teachers’ Colleges 
(“annexes of the Departments rather than autonomous institutions 
for the professional study of education®°”) believe the same things 
indicates why so many of the teachers trained in these colleges share 
these opinions. Both groups, superintendents and lecturers, would 
however, give more freedom to the child (Items 17 and 18) and do 
not think that in modern schools discipline is sacrificed to the inter- 
ests of the children (Item 12). 

On the basis of the significant differences in scale scores between 
Group (a) and the other two groups, we would have expected greater 
differences in the proportion of Group (a) disagreeing with the B 
(Traditional) items. It seems clear however, that there is a tendency 
for highly centralized systems with a good deal of “inbreeding,” to 
perpetuate educational opinions and attitudes. If we are to kindle the 
fires of educational enthusiasm and aspiration for a better education, 
to use Butts’ phrase, we must hope that the small majority in Group 
(a) and the smaller minorities in Groups (b) and (c) will be able to 
infect their fellows with more progressive views. 

Dahlke”? has suggested that formal schooling is a cultural achieve- 
ment, the outcome of differentiation of culture in which institutional 
structures have become specialized. We believe from this brief ex- 
ploration of one aspect of the normative order that the educational 
attitudes of the teachers of Western Australia reflect fairly faith- 
fully the educational attitudes of the lay members of the community 
which they serve. In the secondary schools a majority of teachers seem 
to have accepted unquestioningly educational values of a traditional 
kind. In view of the rapidly increasing numbers in secondary schools 
in Australia generally and Western Australia in particular, this pre- 
sents a grave danger, for the opinions and beliefs suitable to a day 


197, L. Kandel, Types of Administration. Melbourne Univ. Press 1938, 
p. 60. “Promotion to an inspectorship is not by seniority but by a combination 
of qualities considered desirable in a system which is itself routinized and 
mechanized; promotion under such conditions is virtually on the promise of 
ability to perpetuate the system”. 
20 Ibid. p. 64. 
21H. O. Dahlke, Values in Culture and Classroom, N. Y. Harper, 1958. 
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gone by are of little use in our rapidly changing society, Taken as a 
group, the rest of the teachers do not hold these views with as great 
frequency or strength, but there are still enough of them who take up 
traditional positions to give rise to some misgivings. Efficiency, says 
Kandel, can be achieved “at the expense of the educational growth 
of the pupils and the professional growth of the teachers, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, at a sacrifice of that adaptation to changing 
educational needs which is the keynote today of educational progress 
in the more advanced democracies of the world.’’”? 

There is some hope in the fact that more members of the top 
administrative and the training group express attitudes more in line 
with modern developments in learning theory and with our knowledge 
of the nature of the child and the nature of society. In their positions 
they can do something to bring about the great educational revival 
and awakening of interest in education that Butts finds so necessary. 
Yet even here we find many hold non-functional views of the cur- 
riculum?* and discarded theories of learning, Perhaps most serious 
is the premium placed on conformity as the best guarantee of success 
in the system. Seventy-seven percent of administrators, 62 percent 
of College lecturers and over 70 percent of all teachers would deny 
teachers the right to teach what they think is right and best for the 
children. Here we cannot do more than quote Butts, “one of the stated 
puposes of a printed syllabus is to achieve a uniformity of educative 
experience, but does it not also imply a lack of trust in teachers to 
take leadership in designing a curriculum for their particular school, 
community and nation.”** Of course there are individuals in all parts 
of the system agreeing with Item 5, as well as taking much more 
progressive views than the main body of the Education Department, 
but while the bulk of the teaching service would deny to themselves, 
as well as to their colleagues, the academic freedom of the profession- 
ally trained, teaching will not progress from the journeyman or 
technician level to the level of a profession. 


D. K. Wheeler is Senior Lecturer in Education, University of Western 
Australia, 


22 Kandel, Types of Administration. p. 82. 

23“Up to about 1900, curriculum construction was relatively simple. . . 
The child who acquired an adequate stock of skills and information and whose 
mental powers were developed and trained was equipped to live efficiently, 
ie. to deal effectively with the tasks of life.” 

W. H. Bristow & O. I. Frederick, “Curriculum Development” in Encyclo 
pedia of Educational Research (ed. Monroe) N. Y. Macmillan, 1950. 

24 Butts, p. 65. 











WANTED: SOCIAL INVENTIONS 
M, L. Story 


Are we clearly recognizing, at long last, the necessity of deliberate 
social invention ? Have we learned finally that the problems created by 
modern technology cannot be resolved by nostalgic pleas for a res- 
toration of older values? There is real evidence today of a promising 
transformation. Less trustful of the slow processes of adaptation, 
we are also less gullible in respect to the hortatory apostles of re- 
gression and retreat. Facing the broad challenges and expediencies 
of our time, we are becoming much more receptive to new ways and 
means, to newly devised modes of living and working together. 

We have made astonishing progress. A list of the social inven- 
tions of the past half-century would certainly include these: 


1. Alcoholics Anonymous 

2. The United Nations Organization 

3. Teen Age Canteens 

4. Study-Action Discussion Techniques 
5. Role-Playing Techniques 

6. Nondirective Counseling Techniques 
7. Psychological Tests and Inventories 
8. Play-Therapy Techniques 
9. Brain Busting 
10. Sociometric Techniques 


Such a random listing suggests not only the range and variety 
of present developments but serves also to illustrate the all-important 
flexibility of thinking necessary to establish more deliberate patterns 
of attack upon all types of social problems. An astonishing measure 
of success in all the areas mentioned surely points to the necessity 
of a progressive acceptance of inventive and experimental procedures 
in all of our problem areas. 

To evoke a standing principle from the technical world, every 
problem exists as a challenge to be “licked.” The scientist, whether 
his goal is a new vaccine or a better method of fastening a refrigera- 
tor door, sets out bluntly and methodically to find something which 
“works.” His is a frank acceptance of a problem-to-be-solved and, 
above all, a supreme faith that there is a potential solution. Centuries 
of philosophic confusion wherein custom is identified with “eternal 
verities” do not bother him at all. Instead of accepting polio as one 
of man’s inexorable tribulations, he views it as a removable obstacle 
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and proceeds systematically with the process of removing it. One 
may certainly argue that social conflict is no more inherent in man’s 
destiny than disease. Our crucial transcendence of centuries of myth- 
ical thinking demands that we subject modes of human interaction 
to the same calm processes of trial and experimentation which are 
employed in technology. 

We have been deliberately blind to the awesome potential in this 
field even while such practices as “brain washing” were showing 
how easily and diabolically a negative ingenuity can create its own 
new techniques. The parallel, in this respect, between social psychol- 
ogy and atomic physics is more striking than we think. Adversaries 
have not overlooked any possibility for social inventions which effec- 
tively control, intimidate, or enslave. We have continually under- 
rated the effectiveness of their techniques and, as a result, have failed 
to push toward positive and counteracting practices. The human po- 
tential, like that of atomic energy, can be positive or negative, con- 
structive or destructive. Our present defection lies in almost total 
neglect of the social invention while making superlative efforts to out- 
race all adversaries in the atomic weapons field. It is almost self- 
evident that social inventions will have the greater ultimate effect, 
provided, of course, that the atomic weapon does not make them sadly 
unnecessary. This latter alternative to say the least, is not our basic 
intent. 

Popular technical literature published for patent seekers quite 
often features a list of “needed inventions.” This is perhaps the di- 
rect frontal attack which is urgently needed in the social field. Such a 
frank acceptance of specified social ills and an analytical approach to 
current problems which must be licked is certainly not a new ap- 
proach. It is, however, in the area of incentives and sustained moti- 
vation that we have maintained a strong difference. Prizes of the 
highest order need to be offered for solutions, and potential inventors 
need to be encouraged in every way possible. Just as scientists the 
world over may be constantly aware of an “ingredient X” which 
must be added in a particular problem, potential social engineers 
must exchange data and agree upon the nature of the solution to be 
sought. Rocket specialists, for instance, may pause momentarily in 
their progress while awaiting a new alloy or a more efficient fuel. 
It is their deliberate, cooperative, and unified search for this clearly 
defined essential which leads so often to success. 

One might easily list a great number of “needed inventions” in 
the social field. Without challenging our legal philosophy and with- 
out gainsaying present educational and psychiatric practices we are 
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still, in the twentieth century, very much in need of effective inven- 
tions in three special areas. These are the broad categories of com- 
munication, evaluation, and reconciliation. The sheer inadequacy of 
custom and traditional practice in these crucial areas needs no urging. 

Communication, which rests so flimsily today upon the tragic 
nebulosities of language, not only confronts us with the “isolated in- 
dividual” so often celebrated in novel and drama, but highlights the 
whole welter of human conflict from the narrow sphere of the com- 
munity to the large arena of world relations. Each of us, while cog- 
nizant of the common traits and inclinations we share with all people, 
finds himself in continual danger of estrangement and discord largely 
because of misunderstanding. Actual conflicts of interest among 
people probably exist far less often than is commonly recognized. 
Failures occur in rapport, in the establishment of common bonds and 
sympathies because of failure to depict ourselves and to gain the 
satisfactions of self-expression and self-revelation to others. We have 
not had great success with the blunt and heavy emotional machinery 
of “love thy neighbor.’’ We need calmer implements of acquaintance- 
ship, and mechanisms which in a variety of circumstances become 
the veritable “tools of neighborliness.” Above all, these must func- 
tion to override cultural differences. It is platitudinous to plead for 
common interests and activities. Our great challenge is that of de- 
veloping modes of living harmoniously despite extreme differences 
in interest, attitude, and cultural background. 

In the area of evaluation we have made astonishing headway with 
tests and inventories designed to categorize and classify pupils. These 
effective sorting and grading techniques fall short, however, in the 
larger and more important aspects of evaluation. Mechanisms are 
needéd whereby nonclassifying judgements can become the tools of 
motivation and of more effective instruction. Cannot we devise effi- 
cient modes of evaluation which consider the individual as a class 
unto himself? Can any concept of evaluation which implies uniformity 
and conceives measurement as a mere competitive ranking have 
fruithful consequences for purposes other than selecting? Grading, 
cutting, and sorting have little to do with the chief ends of education. 
These are perhaps the unrecognized implements of totalitarianism be- 
cause they imply that the school’s major purpose is to serve some 
centralized agency by classifying people. Sorely needed as inventions 
are new evaluative practices which act as positive rather than imped- 
ing forces in education, and which are more wholesome in a mental 
hygiene sense. Evaluation without condemnation, i.e., without the 
traditional moralistic and guilt-provoking basis, is perhaps our 
greatest educational need. 
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Social invention in the area of human reconciliation is a third cru- 
cial need. Relying as we have for centuries upon ancient disciplinary 
codes which stress vengeance, retribution, and the redress of grieve- 
ance, we have set up a cultural pattern in which true reconciliation 
of opposing or aggrieved parties is well nigh impossible. The myth- 
based and idealistic solution is a lame resort to repentance or apology 
through a selfless, “golden-rule” action on the part of one or both 
sides. We have strong empirical evidence that “golden rule” behavior 
is weirdly inapplicable to mass action. Can, for instance, a whole race 
or nation be expected to “do unto others” in the same sense as an 
individual? The crucial problem, whether it involves mass or indi- 
vidual action, is the dilemma or impasse which results when two 
opposing parties collide and reach a state of mutual grievance and 
animosity. We have no effective mechanism whatever for the resump- 
tion of a true state of harmony. Our best solution still relies upon 
a moralistic judgment which exacts vengeance or retribution and 
sows the seeds of further vengeance and perpetual discord. The Hat- 
fields and the McCoys must have occasionally pondered the extreme 
difficulty of ending a grim feud in which one act of violence seems 
to lead inevitably and almost rationally to another. We need radical 
social experiments in this area of resolving hatreds and restoring 
positive relationships. Preventive measures are still primary in im- 
portance, but we must not fail to accept this great overriding need 
for truly effective hatchet-burying techniques. 

The inventive genius is perhaps no longer fascinated by the once- 
popular challenge of ‘‘perpetual motion.” In a figurative sense, how- 
ever, it is a fitting and inescapable concept in the social field. Our 
basic aim is to preserve and perpetuate a vast and complex social 
machinery. The perpetual motion of mankind seems clearly dependent 
today upon new invention. There is little evidence that present 
answers are sufficient even for the solution of present problems, and 
future emergencies promise to demand increasing ingenuity. Every 
effort must be directed toward the development of new modes of at- 
tack upon problems in all social areas. Brand new hypotheses must be 
encouraged and pursued, and, above all, every potential factor must 
be considered. We must literally search in out-of-the-way places for 
some human mold that may produce social penicillin or for some 
mosaic plate in human perception that will facilitate newer systems 
of personal intercommunication. These heady visions are not mere 
pipedreams. They are the unavoidable challenges of our era. 


M. L. Story is Professor of Education at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina, 








THE DANISH NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Henning Friis 


Since the beginning of the 1940’s, social research has been under- 
taken by the Danish Ministries of Labour and Social Affairs in order 
to provide data on social problems with a particular view to the 
preparation of new legislation, or for the purpose of examining the 
effects of existing social legislation and administration. In some cases 
the initiative was taken by the Ministries as such, but more frequently 
it came from Government Committees asking for examination of 
special problems in connection with their terms of reference. 

In organizing research inside this framework, some difficulties 
were encountered. For each particular study it was necessary to 
recruit or train a staff which tended to change from study to study. 
The experience gained through the investigations was, therefore, not 
accumulated. Some of the investigations dragged on because the staff 
often had to do the research work as an addition to their main jobs. 

While it is only fair to stress the interest on the part of Cabinet 
Ministers and officials in the research undertaken and the scientific 
freedom in the treatment of the material, the scope of research was 
mainly restricted to short-term problems. To this must be added 
the fact that the research has been confined to the fields of the Minis- 
tries of Labour and Social Affairs. Social questions coming within 
the competence of, say, the Ministries of Health and Housing have 
not been studied in a similar way. 

The framework within which research has been undertaken has 
thus been rather inadequate, and the knowledge of social questions 
and of the effects of the legislation and administration was insufficient 
when looked upon the background of the amounts spent on social 
welfare, and the many new problems arising out of the rapidly chang- 
ing social conditions in modern society. 

In March 1955, the Minister of Social Affairs appointed an ex- 
pert Committee to consider how to develop a permanent organiza- 
tional structure for applied social research. 

The Committee submitted its report towards the end of 1956, in 
which it laid down the following basic principles for development of 
a new structure: 

1) Continuity must be secured through a long term research pro- 
gramme and the establishment of a permanent research staff who 
can profit by the experience obtained through successive research 
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projects, and who are given opportunities to follow developments in 
social policy and social science. 

2) Within reasonable economic limits it must be possible to meet 
demands for investigation of problems of immediate interest presented 
by public and private institutions, as well as of problems with a wider 
and longer perspective. 

3) A close collaboration must be established among representa- 
tives of the various branches of science which, according to the 
problems under investigation, should participate in their solution. 

4) The aim must be to create a type of organization which has 
continuous contacts with institutions dealing with social questions in 
practice, and which on the other hand has that freedom of research 
and publication of its findings which is essential to all scientific work. 

On the basis of these principles the Committee in its report pro- 
posed the creation of an independent National Institute of Social Re- 
search. The Danish Parliament followed this proposaf and on 18th 
of April 1958 the Act on the Establishment of an Institute of Social 
Research was passed. 


STRUCTURE 


According to the Act, the Institute is administratively an inde- 
pendent institution wuder the Ministry of Social Affairs, but will be 
at the disposal of other branches of the administration and public and 
private organizations which are interested in social research, in the 
following fields in particular: Social assistance and insurance, labour 
problems, the social problems of family and youth and of housing 
and health conditions. 

The Institute can independently take up problems for research, 
and may accept requests for investigations from public authorities and 
private organizations. The decision of which project should be carried 
out is determined by the Research Board of the Institute. 

If Government bodies want to have research work made of the 
kind for which the Institute is responsible, such work should, if pos- 
sible, be carried out by the Institute. In some cases, however, it will 
be most appropriate that parts of the investigations be carried out as 
part of the general activities of the administration in question, but with 
the assistance of the Institute in planning and analysing the material. 
A corresponding service might be rendered to e.g. municipal and pri- 
vate organizations. 

The establishment of the Institute of Social Research is not in- 
tended to lead to a monopolization of social research in Denmark. The 
Institute can permit independent scientists working with subjects fall- 
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ing within its field of competence to utilize its technical facilities, can 
transfer research work or parts of such work to other research insti- 
tiutions and share in the expenses. It is also available for the prac- 
tical training of University students. 

In the planning of its research, the Institute endeavours to keep 
in contact with similar work in other countries, and the Institute is 
very interested in taking part in cross-national research. 

The Institute is governed by a Research Board and a Director. 
The Research Board shall approve the working programme of the 
Institute and initiate research work to be carried through by the In- 
stitue as well as by other research institutions. 

The Research Board consists of representatives from the scientific 
disciplines which contribute to applied social research, and from those 
branches of administration which are particularly interested in the 
Institute. 

The Director has the scientific and administrative responsibility 
for the Institute. 

As is the case of the Research Board, the staff of the Institute 
is recruited from different scientific disciplines. The callaborators 
have economic, statistical, psychological, sociological or medical educa- 
tions. In September 1959 the academic staff numbered 14, of which 
8 were full time. 

The funds for the activities of the Institute are provided through 
the annual Government budgets. For the financial year 1959/60 the 
budget amounts to 600.000 kr. 

For the execution of special projects the Institute is authorized 
to secure necessary funds from other sources, e.g., private organ- 
izations and Danish or foreign foundations. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 


The Institute began its research work around the beginning of 
1959. 


1. The first study of the Institute deals with consequences of the 
reduction of the working week from 48 hours to 45 hours in a number 
of trades from 1 March 1959. The purpose of the study is to throw 
light on the direct and indirect consequences of the reduction in work- 
ing hours for the productivity and human relations. Special interest 
is focused on the different forms of reducing the hours of work (week- 
end closure, shorter working-day etc.). 

In a small number of firms detailed studies are undertaken through 
interviews with management, foremen and workers, and through anal- 
ysis of statistical material which can explain changes, if any, in the 
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productivity within the individual firms. The first phase of the exam- 
ination of individual firms took place shortly before or around the 
time of the reduction of the working hours, whereas the next phase 
will be carried out at the beginning of 1960 in order to study the 
changes which will then have taken place. 

Furthermore, interviews will be arranged with a number of key- 
people on the management side as well as the labour side in a broad 
range of industries in order to draw upon their knowledge on the 
effect of the reduction of the working hours. 

Finally, an examination will be made of the general statistics of 
production, working hours and wages in order to obtain a broad view 
of the effects of the reduction of the working hours. 

2. In the years 1950-54 the Directorate of Labour Inspection car- 
ried out an investigation to throw light on the social and physical 
effects of shift work, by collecting material from industrial firms 
applying work in 3 shifts. 

This material which is as yet only partly analysed has been handed 
over to the Institute for final study. 

These studies will be widened to include also the effects of shift- 
work in the Police Corps which employs personnel both during normal 
working hours and in shift. The Police has for its personnel informa- 
tion on each person concerning their state of health gathered with 
regular intervals. The investigation covers a representative segment 
divided in 2 in shifts and + with normal working hours. 

Besides the information already mentioned it is hoped through this 
new investigation compared with previously obtained results to reach 
a conclusion concerning the possibiilties for reducing undesired effects 
of necessary shift-work, Special efforts have in this connection been 
concentrated on changes in the working hour plan, the selection of 
well suited persons for shiftwork or the rejection of persons who are 
considered less suited for shiftwork, and guidance for those in shifts 
as to their daily life. 


3. An investigation covering the whole country concerning the 
handicapped is being planned by the Institute at the initiative of vari- 
ous Danish societies for the prevention of illnesses and associations of 
disabled persons. 

The purpose of this investigaiton is to reach a reliable estimation 
of the number of persons between 15 and 60 years who are physically 
handicapped and of their composition according to diagnosis, sex, age, 
education, profession, income, housing condition etc. Those who are 
gainfully occupied as well as the unemployed handicapped are in- 
cluded in the survey. It is furthermore the aim to throw light on the 
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effectiveness of existing rehabilitation services, and the needs in dif- 
ferent groups for further assistance. 

The investigation is planned to be carried out through interviews 
in a great number of representatively chosen households in order to 
trace those members of the household who are handicapped. These 
will then be specially interviewed. 

Before final decision is taken concerning the investigation, a pilot 
study is taking place in the autmun of 1959. 

4. In order to throw light on the réle of economic security and 
social welfare measures in the Danish population, a survey will be 
carried out parallel with the study on the handicapped. This survey 
will cover a segment of the households visited in order to trace the 
handicapped. The first purpose is to get information on the extent 
to which the population is preparing against economic risks includ- 
ing protection against loss of income in old age besides the national 
pension legislation (e.g. deferred annuity and life assurance), sickness, 
unemployment and loss of bread-winner. It is intended also to look 
into the extent of married women’s and single mothers’ outwork. 

It is the intention to study the motives for non-utilization of exist- 
ing welfare and social provision services to analyse the opinion of 
the population on social security. 

A final decision regarding this project will be taken after a pilot 
study, which is undertaken alongside with the pilot study on the 
handicapped. 

5. The Government Labour Market Council (Arbejdsmarkeds- 
radet) has requested the Institute of Social Research and the Direc- 
torate of Unemployment to embark upon investigations concerning 
longstanding unemployed with particular view to the reason for their 
long unemployment and the possibilities for rehabilitation. The In- 
stitute is for the time being studying the possibilities of an investiga- 
tion in this field. 

6. The field of social gerontology has a high priority on the re- 
search programme of the Institute. 

As an opening, the collection of all existing Danish statistics re- 
garding the living conditions of the elderly is being undertaken ind 
will be published as an information document. 

Further, the Government Statistical Department has recently un- 
dertaken budget studies of old-age pensioners; and as a part of its 
morbidity study the Board of Health has collected material on health 
and living conditions of the elderly. The basic material from these 
investigations is handed over to the Institute for further examination. 
However, a number of questions are still unanswered which call 
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upon further studies on the elderly. It is the intention to prepare a 
sample survey on the elderly with a particular view to problems con- 
cerning retirement work and need for social services. 

7. For use in sampling procedures, the Institute has collected 
documentation on the economic and social structure of all Danish lo- 
cal communities. This information on each community has been col- 
lected from published statistics and from unpublished material in the 
Statistical Department. 

As this documentation has an interest besides its use for sampling, 
the Institute is publishing a handbook which will contain information 
on each municipality, and an analysis of the total material. 

8. With a view to its long term programme the Institute is study- 
ing research needs within the many fields which are covered by the 
terms of reference of the Institute. In the planning of future research 
consideration is taken to such research areas on which important 
groups or institutions have expressed their interest which includes 
child welfare; internal migration; and the high Danish suicide-rate. 


Henning Friis is Director of the Danish National Institute of Social Re- 
search. 




















FAMILY AND AGENCY EQUITY IN URBAN RENEWAL* 
By Dan W. Dodson 


Today urban renewal is a magic word. Almost every city of con- 
sequence is seeking ways of rebuilding the inner city, and hoping for 
some panacea for the continued outmigration of stable, low welfare 
cost, middle income families, and some solution to the continued in- 
migration of the high welfare cost low income families. 

While New York City is the extreme, the enormity of the prob- 
lem can be suggested by her loss of a middle class white population 
of some 750,000 between 1950 and 1957, and the attendant gain of 
some 650,000 low income, ethnically identifiable Negro and Puerto 
Rican populations, and a loss of 100,000 people. This shift of popu- 
lation has led to the expansion of the slums, and overcrowding in such 
housing as could be obtained by the new residents. In spite of the fact 
that almost 600,000 people are housed in public housing erected large- 
ly since the war, and in addition the now accelerated growth of pri- 
vate housing with or without government subsidy, there are estimated 
to be between 6,000 and 8,000 acres of slums still in existence in the 
city. In addition, city planners are pointing to the “gray ring” of 
vulnerable housing which surrounds the present slums. These are 
houses built originally as private residences and are now over fifty 
years old and unlikely to withstand the rigors of crowding as popula- 
tions “pile up.” 

The Planning Commission has estimated that between January |, 
1959 and December 31, 1961, some 38,500 families will be displaced 
by site clearance programs in New York City urban renewal. Nor 
is New York unique. The Urban League of Chicago reported re- 
cently that “In the period from 1948-56 approximately 86,000 per- 
sons were displaced by various urban renewal projects. Chicago’s 
approved and planned (1958-59) urban renewal program envisions 
the future additional displacement of 131,000 persons.” 

These are figures of enormous proportions. It means uprooting 
a population about the size of the city of Schenectady every three 
years to make way for the New York City housing renewal program. 
The worst part of it is that much of the relocation is the same people 
pushed from one place to another to make way for the projects. Some 
families are moved as many as five or six times—unhappily each time 
to the path of another project. 

The problem has reached such staggering proportions that reloca- 
tion bids fair to stall the renewal program unless some more humane 
way can be found to care for site tenants. The report of the New 


* A paper first presented at the New York State Welfare Conference at 
Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 1959. 
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York City Women’s Club on Manhattantown on the treatment of 
site tenants, the organization of a “Save Our Homes” Committee in 
Yorkville, and the suspicion and mistrust which follows in the wake 
of a new project all spell the growing concern a municipality must 
have for its people as it seeks to rehabilitate its inner city. 

In order not to be misunderstood, I should make it plain that 
urban renewal is imperative in New York City. Unless the inner 
city can be rehabilitated, the whole metropolitan complex suffers, The 
opportunities for rebuilding the city afford the planners a chance to 
avoid all the mistakes which were made in its earlier development. 
It is precisely the mistakes about the “human” factor which are the 
concern of this statement. The city is literally being recreated in the 
image of today’s values and some of them are not very human. 

One of these values represents a callousness as to human beings 
as reflected in approached to relocation. 

New York City has consistently refused to set up a central reloca- 
tion center which would assume responsibility for site tenants. The 
pattern of operation seems to go as follows: 


When the news comes that the area is going to be rebuilt those 
who can do so start moving. This creates loss of morale of the 
neighborhood. It means the marginal groups, most frequently 
Puerto Ricans, move in to take the vacated housing. The area 
around University Settlement House became 45 per cent Puerto 
Rican almost overnight. Since the time of the study it has con- 
tinued to go in that direction. The West Side Renewal Study 
indicates that as soon as the news got abroad that the area was 
likely to be rebuilt the neighborhood started changing. The peo- 
ple with no children, or few children, usually whites, were re- 
placed with larger families, The area changed in size of house- 
hold from 2.55 persons to 2.67 in six years. 

This shift demoralizes the neighborhood and makes it almost 
incapable of collective action. The people living in the section 
are without roots in the institutional life of the area. They real- 
ize they are camping until they will be thrown out. The land- 
lords are reluctant to improve the property for they realize it 
will soon be taken from them, The agencies are preoccupied with 
meeting the demands made on them for new types of services, 
so they are of limited value. 

The second phase of renewal comes when the eviction notices 
are posted. Here panic tends to come. The slumlords have been 
preparing for this day by cutting up adjacent apartments and 
preparing them for the rent increases. They single out the bet- 
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ter tenants they had in the condemned area and seek to entice 
them into the places they have prepared for them. Many tenants 
not aware of their rights are taken in by such people. Once title 
is transferred to the property landlords cease services. The de- 
velopment organization, in one instance, had the oil and coal 
trucks go up and down the streets to make sure there would he 
fuel available. Some relocation organizations have made fat prof- 
its for themselves by being laggard in razing the buildings and 
continuing to collect the rents from the site tenants. In fact, it 
was charged recently that a bidder on one specific project in 
Brooklyn could, by using federal renewal, F. H. A., collect 
enough rent from site tenants before razing existing structures 
to provide all the equity he would have to put into the project. 

The real estate bureau of the City supervises the relocation 
and requires that standards be met. These standards require (1) 
Structvral soundness, (2) central heat, (3) hot water, (4) com- 
pleteness of toilet and bathing facilities, (5) adequacy of ventila- 
tion and light with at least one window in each room, (6) and 
sufficiency of floor area and zooms. Such relocation residences 
must be free of major violations, and must be within the ability 
of the tenant to pay, ie., rental must not exceed 25 per cent of 
the gross family income. 


Two projects will demonstrate some of the issues related to re- 
housing site tenants in urban renewal. The first in Lincoln Square. 


LINCOLN SQUARE 


The Lincoln Square project includes the Fordham University de- 
velopment, Sixty-seven acres were taken over. This involved the 
homes of about 2,822 families, The schedule called for their complete 
relocation between July 1, 1958, and December 31, 1960 (Later re- 
vised to February 1961). They are down to their last 17 families, 
and plan to have them relocated before the date of this meeting. Thus 
they are over one year ahead of schedule. Of the 2,805 families re- 
located (as of October 23, 1959) the following pattern was revealed. 
by the data: 


Lincoln Square Site Fordham University Site 

1647 families 1158 families 
Self located 859 familes (52.7%) 711 families (58%) 
Sponsor found Apts. 463 (28.4% ) 220 (26%) 
Into Public Housing 189 (11.6%) 114 (10%) 
Whereabouts unknown 118 ( 7.3%) 108 ( 6%) 


(Many of whom left 
owing several months rent) 
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People from the site were given priority for the cooperative which 
was to be built in connection with the project, about 400 units, and all 
tenants were notified of this right by the relocation office, but there 
were no takers. 

A study of the first 742 families relocated revealed that whereas 
the housing they occupied on the site was, in 96 per cent of the 
instances substandard, the new residences all met the city’s standards. 
The average rental before relocation was $54.77 per apartment. 
The average rental in the new location was $64.13. The break- 
down on this figure reveals that the tenants who moved into the 
public housing paid $51.38 average rent per month before moving, 
and $48.27 after moving. Those who moved into sponsor listed apart- 
ments paid an old rent of $51.98 and in the new of $57.43 per month. 
The greatest spread in relocation was with those who were self- 
located. It should be pointed out that while the rent increased, the 
average rental per room declined. For those who moved into public 
housing, the decrease was from $16.83 to $12.00. For those in pri- 
vate housing, the rent per room per month was from $20.97 per room 
on the site to $16.27 per room in the relocation. 

Between March 1, 1958 and June 1, 1958, when the court ap- 
proved the Lincoln Square sponsorship, 12 per cent of the original site 
tenants left of their own accord, most owing rent. The Fordham fig- 
ure was 10 per cent. Little is known about these families. 

Those who were responsible for the supervision of this exodus 
from the renewal area thought that most of those relocated had 
moved into nearby neighborhoods, and for the most part they had 
moved into areas which are in flux. Hence, they are likely to be 
moved again before long to make way for the next project. The 
social agencies which worked with these tenants were for the most 
part public agencies. It was felt that the Neighborhood House had 
done the best it could to interpret to the people what was happening 
and what was going to happen, but for the most part they reached the 
older residents, and that the marginal newcomers were more difficult 
to reach. 

Except for those on welfare, who will have the continued contact 
with case load supervisors, there is no follow-up on these tenants in 
their new neighborhoods to assist them in making contact with the 
agencies of community service, nor is there a channel through which 
they can be informed as to the resources of the new areas. 


PENN STATION SOUTH 
Penn Station South is a cooperative housing project sponsored by 
the ILGWU. It will contain some 2,800 apartments and will dis- 
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locate some 2,500 family units. Between July 1, 1959, when title was 
taken, and October 27, 1959, some 769 families have moved. Eighteen 
went to public housing, 197 to sponsor found apartments, 398 were 
self-relocated with bonuses, and 156 moved on their own, and as with 
the Lincoln Square situation, without paying the rents. The concern 
of some about the city making good on a promised low income public 
project in the vicinity to care for site tenants who qualify is so great 
that at least one institution is encouraging its members to leave their 
rentals in escrow with the institution until the new project is devel- 
oped. 

The settlement house in the neighborhood tried to inform the peo- 
ple of what was coming, and prepare them as best they could. How- 
ever, it would have been hard to avert the panic on July 1 when the 
rooming house and furnished apartment landlords came and started 
dispossessing the people who had been their tenants of their furniture, 
bedding and linen. 

These aspects of disorganization are perhaps small in comparison 
to the larger problems which the families experience in the transition. 
For instance, what happens to the child in his break with his school? 
Can the relation to his church be held intact? Who follows through 
on the child under psychiatric care? How to keep contact with the 


marginal child who is a potential delinquent? Who introduces the 
family to the network of informal social life which is the average com- 
munity—including the small store owners and other service enter- 
prises? How are case records transferred through social welfare in- 
stitutions so that there is continuity in assistance? All of these are 
part and parcel of the price of relocation, 


WHAT OF THE AGENCY? 

What of the agency in the relocated area? It is generally antici- 
pated that the larger part of the population in the ILGWU project 
will be of the Jewish faith. Chelsea has traditionally been of Irish 
and more recently Puerto Rican background. Most of these people 
will be redeveloped out of the neighborhood, it is feared. What hap- 
pens to the resources which the church has built to service this popu- 
lation? The West Side Urban Renewal program area now includes 
about 1,000 children who attend the elementary schools of the St. 
Gregory The Great and The Holy Name Parishes. Any considerable 
redevelopment could conceivably reduce to a fraction the number of 
children to be served, and leave the parishes with vast capital invest- 
ments which cannot be used. 

The settlement houses face a comparable situation. University 
Settlement ‘House, with which we have worked, faced this issue when 
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a new middle income project which would include their property 
seemed imminent. Should they move from the area and go try to 
“serve poor folks,” or should they stay and become a part of the 
development and try to lace together the new population and the 
periphery indigent populations? Hamilton-Madison House and Hud- 
son Guild both became parts of the projects when their areas were 
redeveloped with low income housing, and have been handicapped in 
community service by being located with “the project.” 

One shudders to contemplate what an inner city, completely re- 
newed would be like. Where would be the provision for the small 
entrepreneur who served an ethnic element of a community? Where 
would the creative autonomous groups form? Where would they 
meet? How would innovation ever be achieved in a climate of bureau- 
cracy necessary to administer such projects? How could community 
services be accomplished? I agree with Jane Jacobs of Fortune mag- 
azine when she says “What will the projects look like? They will be 
spacious, parklike, and uncrowded. They will feature long green 
vistas. They will be stable and symmetrical and orderly. They will 
be clean, impressive, and monumental. They will have all the attri- 
butes of a well kept, dignified cemetery.” 

I have not commented, to this point, on the problem of provision 
of community services to families in these developments. The New 
York School of Social Work last year did a creative job in connec- 
tion with Henry Street Settlement House in providing a student on 
each floor of LaGuardia Houses as the unit opened, to help them 
get acquainted, learn the resources of the community, and organize 
some mutual aid. The institutional resources, however, are rarely so 
well thought through. Some of them involve some delicate issues of 
church and state. For instance, should the representatives of the 
three faiths be represented when sites are selected in order to plan 
for the spiirtual needs of a community? 


THE HARD CORE CASES 


One of the major problems is that of the “hard core” cases. It 
is these marginal groups which suffer most. With them we fulfill the 
Biblical adage of ‘“To those who have shall be added, and to those 
who have not shall be taken away even that which they have.” 

Two years ago in Pittsburgh I consulted with a leader in a vast 
cultural development on what they called the “under hill.” It was 
going to displace 7,000 people. When asked what was to become of 
them the authority said they had places in new public housing for 400 
families. He said the middle income people could go to the suburbs, 
or rent elsewhere. He has no idea what was to become of the “hard 
core” cases. What happened to them was that they were considered 
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rubble like the old buildings which they inhabited and were pushed 
out by the bull dozers just as was the other debris. The difference 
was, however, that they went to other places and created about as 
many other slums as were torn down. 


WHAT PANACEAS? 


Needless to say there are no simple answers to the issues which 
renewal poses. I would like to submit for your consideration, how- 
ever, the following recommendations: 


1. Less emphasis on the “bull dozer” approach to renewal. 
It tends to be calloused to human values. It is spawned in con- 
troversy and vituperation, as little people on sites try to fight big 
impersonal and financially powerful organizations, in order to 
preserve for themselves some modicum of continuity in living. 
It is stifling to creativity of the human spirit. (Greenwich Vil- 
lage has an international reputation, for instance, as a place of 
creativeness. It is rapidly being rebuilt. Give us one or two more 
Washington Square South developments, however, and our cre- 
ative people will all be gone, Already they are congregating in 
some of the old properties on the upper part of the Lower East 
Side). Such large scale developments provide social and eco- 
nomic segregation in communities which are large enough to be 
self-contained, and are rapidly providing a stratification of our 
society which is highly dangerous. 

2. No more public low income housing for our city. This is 
a decision not reached lightly, but after much soul searching. 
New York City is or soon will become landlord to over 600,000 
people. This is a population larger than any except 17 of the 
largest cities of America. The reluctance of people who are be- 
ing relocated to go into this type of housing is evidence of the 
esteem in which it is held. 


With this present “floor” under housing for almost 10 percent of 
the city’s population we should now seek other means of caring for 
our housing needs. I have high hopes for some such formulas as low 
and middle income cooperative housing. The educational benefits of 
cooperatives have been known for a long time. I do not believe we 
can ever involve populations in growth producing experiences if we 
completely “socialize poverty.” This we are doing at present. They 
are housed by government. Often employed or otherwise dependent 
upon government for livelihood, recreated by government, educated by 
government, and provided about all the other services in a comparable 
way. If to the stigma of poverty is added the stigma of only social- 
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ized services, we add another to the self images of rejection and self- 
depreciation which is the hardest problem with which we wrestle in 
social welfare. 

3. More leadership on the part of local agencies in urban renewal. 

I believe, for instance, that many church and other organizations 
could take leadership, through their members, in redevelopment of 
some of the environs in which they find themselves. With government 
help I see no reason why a Harlem parish, for instance, might not use 
some of its credit union money to assist substantial members plus their 
friends to build cooperative houses around or near their institutions 
to hold a middle class group in the community. If they do not, they 
will soon find themselves with absentee congregations, for middle class 
Negroes are moving to the suburbs the same as are middle class 
whites. Such a project would aid materially in tipping the climate 
of such a community from one of low morale and disorganization to 
one of pride. The same could be done by almost any institution in 
such a neighborhood. 

4, More organizations to create “community” in some of our inner 

city areas. 

In some fashion citizens must find a way to acquire a greater 
sense of “belonging’”’ in the place where they live. They must de- 
velop a greater sense of ability to do something to better control their 
collective destinies. Enough manpower is being used by the various 
bureaucracies such as the School System, the Police, the Health De- 
partment and the Youth Board to adequately create and service com- 
munity organizations. However, they are all competing with each 
other duplicating effort and squandering resources because their in- 
terest is in manipulating citizens groups to serve their own bureau- 
cratic ends rather than liberating the potential of community effort 
in its own behalf. 

In conclusion, I would like to emphasize two or three points: 

The first is that I believe urban renewal is one of the most pressing 
problems facing our larger commnuities. 

Second, I do not believe that one can completely renew the inner 
city without some large scale redevelopment programs. This inevi- 
tably involves dislocating of peoples and attendant disorganization 
even with the best of planning. My plea is that we do a better job 
preserving these human values. 

Third, I believe there is a real place for the present public housing 
which we now have in our community, It is with regard to the future 
that I have raised my present objections. 


Prof. Dodson is Director of the Center for Human Relations and Com- 
munity Studies at New York University. 
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Prologue to Teaching, by Marjorie B. Smiley and John S. Diekhoff. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1959, 590 pp. $5.75. 


These authors have painstakingly assembled a series of significant 
selections that pertain to the foundation areas of education. Their 
work is truly a prologue to teaching. A wide, yet well balanced, 
range of selections presents the background of teaching as well as 
the problems and issues in education. The prestige of education is, 
therefore, enhanced by a revelation of concepts of education from 
our heritage right up to the present time. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I: “The Vocation of 
Teaching,” deals with the teacher as a person, his professional func- 
tions, his social and economic status, plus his education and certifica- 
tion, The authors trace the background of teaching, and in their own 
words, express what the reader is motivated to ask himself: 


How do I see myself as a teacher? 
What satisfactions and what limitations will I find in teaching? 
How can I best prepare myself to teach? 


The chronological development in the growth of compulsory edu- 
cation is vividly depicted along with a clearly delineated introduction 
to the political, economic, and humanitarian forces that have influenced 
education as presented in Part II: “Schooling for All.” The topics 
include: the beginnings in the East; the beginnings in the South; 
American statesmen on education; early legislation after the Union; 
the debate on public education in the 1830's ; the education of Negroes 
in Boston before the Civil War; and the direction toward universal 
schooling. 

When one considers the spotlight thrown upon the field of edv- 
cation today by seemingly endless supporters and dissenters, he cannot 
but help appreciate the timeliness of Part III: “The Purposes of 
Education.” There is particular reading value in the various areas 
covered: formulations and discussions; illustrations; the language 
arts; the social studies; mathematics and science; education for life 
adjustment; education in moral and spiritual values; and student 
evaluation. 

The role of the school in society is meticulously developed from 
the viewpoint of the social scientist as the reader carefully digests 
the final presentation of the authors—namely, Part IV: “The School 
in Context.” More than adequate coverage is given to the areas: 
growing up in two cultures; education and the family; religion and 
education; communications and education ; and finally, education and 
the social order. 
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In each of the four parts of this book the authors have been 
highly selective in the choice of readings. The broad coverage creates 
a panorama of the growth of education as well as the factors affecting 
it. This effective treatment should serve as a guide to the prospective 
teacher for a clearer understanding of the historical, philosophical, 
and sociological backgrounds of education. Valuable readings and 
source materials are painstakingly extracted from the works of a 
highly diversified range of eminent writers in the field of education: 
Plato, Pestalozzi, Rousseau, Barnard, James, Jefferson, Froebel, Hav- 
ighurst, Mann, Dewey, Rugg, Bestor, Mead, Reisman, and Com- 
manger, plus others of outstanding importance but too numerous to 
mention. Both the new as well as the experienced teacher will derive 
a much greater appreciation of the background of education as de- 
veloped in this “prologue.” 

IRVING RATCHICK 
Book Review Editor 





The Newcomers: Negroes and Puerto Ricans in a Changing Metrop- 
olis by Oscar Handlin. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1959.—xiii, 171 pp. $4.00. 


This work may be read as one in a series, the New York Metro- 
politan Region Survey, which presents a comprehensive examination 
of the vast changes that are creating new and almost unrecognizable 
patterns in the nation’s greatest metropolitan area. It can also stand 
on its own merits as a monograph that offers a penetrating analysis 
of New York’s gravest social problem, the influx of Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans. 

Oscar Handlin, Professor of History at Harvard University, au- 
thor of the Pulitzer Prize winner, The Uprooted, and authority on 
American immigration, was admirably qualified to prepare this volume 
in the series. The text is relatively brief, but Handlin’s sure grasp of 
the background, supported by an intensive survey of the relevant 
professional and periodical literature, gives it authority and depth. 

Quite appropriately, the focus is on New York City itself. For 
most Negroes in the tri-state region and the overwhelming majority of 
Puerto Ricans on the entire mainland have settled in the metropolis. 
The approach is historical: briefly but deftly, Handlin traces three 
centuries of European immigration into the area, and indicates certain 
resemblances and differences between the conditions which confronted 
earlier arrivals and the situation in which the newest arrivals find 
themselves today. 

In the near future, Handlin predicts, Puerto Ricans and Southern 
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Negroes will continue to emigrate to New York City, their numbers 
determined by the need for unskilled labor. Their spread through the 
city and suburbs will not be a general dispersal, but a movement into 
cohesive settlements. He believes they will remain more dependent 
on governmental services for education and welfare than earlier im- 
migrants. The social problems in which they are involved, can best 
be solved in his opinion, by the development of their own voluntary 
organizations for self-help, on the one hand, and the diminution of 
prejudice and expansion of opportunities by the general community, 
on the other. 

Scholarly, readable, and authoritative, this volume is a solid con- 
tribution towards a more widespread understanding of a potentially 
dangerous set of racial and ethnic relationships which will confront 
not only the nation’s biggest city, but also the metropolitan area that 
surrounds it for years to come. 

FREDERICK SHAW 





Mental Health Manpower Trends, by George W. Albee, Ph.D. Basic 
Books, Inc., New York, 1959. 
This vital report, the third in the series to be published by the 
Joint Commission on Mental Health and Illness, written by Dr. 


George W. Albee of Western Reserve University, points up the 
enormous problem faced by our nation in reassessing our services to 
the mentally ill and in the education of students in the mental health 
field. The survey portrays a picture of several fields of endeavor 
toward mental health; namely, the areas of psychiatry, medicine, 
psychology, social work, psychiatric nursing and other related pro- 
fessions. 

The results of this study indicate the need for the training of 
more personnel. As an intermediate step he suggests the relocation 
of personnel to achieve a better balance between supply and demand 
in rural areas and urban centers and to devise methods of treatment 
which are capable of reaching larger numbers of patients by utilizing 
less highly trained professionals. 

The author foresees greater shortages unless encouragement and 
interest are created in college students to enter the mental health 
field. Our lawmakers should become more aware of the financial needs 
of young students entering this field. The most valuable suggestion 
in this report is the need for a concerted prospective view of basic 
research in etiology and pathology rather than the present approach 
in evaluating or improving skills and techniques, 

FRANCES G, KOENIG 








